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By  WILKIE  00 L LIN 8. 

|N  the  un  or  a  tocho  am 
cH  AFTER  XVTIL 
ir  u  ,  i*wh  WM  not  of  an  -ncoti  regret 

•  r.  Hi-  h  <d  m*t  with  -erioua  .iifflctd- 
JtJ  hvl  tb*  >»'’  fart'iinj  at 

ir  •  m  attempting  t>>overcoQM 

«-ovi>rr  of  importance  be  had  cw- 
,,l  \_  b.ir*e  withdrawn  from  the 

r(  ih  -  oaiv  horse  that  ha  l  tnet  with 
-  approval.  lie  had  secured  the 
Ui  •  f  Kb  reserved  j»nce  of  twelve 
Ira’i  '-tuinK  four  hundr-d  and 
r-.mti  tn  English  money—  ma  a* 
,  ,  •  h  an  Kngliah  tank  not*  Ike 

,  K  .  n«  h  bore*  dealer  resident  in 
,  .  >,»  ;  returned  to  Helium  l'nn» 
,  mpleting  tbe  negotiation. 
n  i  Mcrrtained  his  aldrcs-t.  and  had 
..  turn  at  BrusseK  Inclosing  the 
.  r  /  •  lie  lo-it  lank-note  In  two  day* 
,  r-.j-.-d  an  answer  inf  rmtn;  him 
,  ..  h  r-*  dealer  had  been  called  to 
J! .  (  v  r.'jr*  illness  of  a  relative.  and  that 
•  fai  ed  to  send  any  addreaa  to 
-*  t-ould  be  forwarded. ,  Hear- 
nl  having  exhausted  hU  funds, 
,u  h  el  r-turne  l  to  London  It  now 
!  »■>?(.  M  ».lv  to  decile  whether  the 
•i  |Uirv  should  foil  -w  th  •  h  >rse 
Oft',1*  T  ere  was  th-  cash  account, 

.  ,,t  tL  •  money  had  be?n  spent. 
,.  *a-  Sharon,  with  his  pipe  in  his 

:  and  in-  dug  o.i  his  lap,  waiting  for 


M  .nlv  «i -elv  look  *ime  to  consider  before 
t*  ,  m  nitt- 1  hi  n«*lf  to  a  deci-ion.  In  the 
tu  iuiwbi  lie  ventured  to  recommend  a  new 
i.  *>-iiin' which  Sharon’s  report 
bad  I  to  hw  nwnd 

•  It  mi-  n-  to  m  he  said,  “that  we  have 
tAkfti  tlv  r  an  layout  wav  of  ge  ting  to  our 
nil  u  vj.-w.  »jou  tbe  straight  road  lav  be- 
fni-..  jV  If  Mr  Hardyman  ha-  passed  th? 
>t  i  nu’f.  vo.i  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  he 
lw  :  a»—l  it  inm>  ently.  Instead  of  wasting 
tuiif  an  I  money  in  trying  to  trace  a 
stein'  r,  why  not  tell.  Mr.  Hardymtn  what 
ha- iiai  p  n  sj,  an  1  ask  him  to  give  us  tbe 
ooini.T  <>f  the  note!  You  can’t  think  of 
everything.  I  know;  but  it  does  seem  strange 
Uwt  thi-  flea  d.dn’t  o  -cur  to  you  before  you 
went  to  Franca” 

■  Mr  Moody.”  said  Old  Sharon,  “I  shall 
have  to  cut  your  acquaintance  You  are 

sntan  without  faith;  I  don’t  like  you.  As  if 

I  hadn't  thought  of  Hardyman  weeks  since!'* 
he  exc  aimed,  contemptuously.  “Are  you 
really  soft  enough  to  suppose  that  a  gentle¬ 
man  m  his  ]>osiUon  would  talk  about  his 
money  a  Hairs  to  mef  You  know  mighty 
little  1 1  lion  if  you  d  k  A  fortnight  since  I 
sen;  1 1 nv of  my  men  imo-t  respectably  dres-ed/ 
to  hang  about  hts  larm  and  see  what  infor¬ 
mation  he  could  pick  up.  My  man  became 
painfull v  a .sjuanited  with  the  toe  of  a  boot 

II  was  thick,  sir;  and  it  was  Hardymaii\  ’ 

d  will  run  th-  risk  of  the  boot”  Moody 
spited,  in  h  s  quiet  way. 

■  And  put  the  question  to  Hardyman  P 

•Very  g<*nl.'  said  Sharon.  “If  you  get 
”  *  is  tea  d  of  his 


Vou(-  answer 
boot  tbe  ci 


"Ttll  the  lawyer  that  the  guinea  opinion 

was  the  right  one." 

foot  not  you  w  beu  he  buttoned  up  his  pock¬ 
ets  and  refused  to  trust  ma  And.  1  say  1” 
pursuit  Old  Sharon,  relapsing  into  his  cus¬ 
tomary  impudence,  "you’re  in  love,  you 
kno.v.  wi  h  that  nice  girL  I  like  her  myself. 
Wb.*n  you  marry  her  Invite  me  to  the  wed¬ 
ding  111  make  a  sacrifice— I'll  brush  my 
hair  and  wash  my  face  in  honor  of  the  occa 
sura." 

Returning  to  his  lodgings,  M'>ody  found 
two  letters  waiting  on  the  table.  One  of 
them  bora  tbe  South  Morden  postmark.  He 
ojetiml  that  letter  first. 

It  wa-  written  by  Miss  Pink.  Tbe  first 
lines  contained  an  urgent  entreaty  to  keep 
th-  nr*-u  ustances  connected  with  the  lot*  of 
the  five  hundred  pounds  the  strictest  secret 
from  every  one  in  general,  and  from  Hartly- 
m  m  in  i articular.  'I  be  reasons  assigned  for 
making  th«  strange  request  were  next  ex- 
nrw.-el  in  these  terms:  "My  niece  Isabel  is, 
I  am  bappv  u>  inform  you,  engaged  to  be 
marri»»i  t-  Mr  Hardvman.  if  the  slightest 
hint  rea  h-d  him  of  her  haviug  been  asso¬ 
ciate!.  n* •  matter  how  cruelly  and  unjustly, 
with  a  suspicion  of  thert.  the  marriage  would 
U<  hi '>-.*n  off,  and  the  result  to  herself  and 
t*  -  erv(«i»ly  connected  with  her  would  be 
<1;-.-  .1  n  fur  the  rest  of  our  lives.” 

'  »n  the  blank  s|«ce  at  the  foot  of  the  page 
■  l>-w  w..r»b  were  added  in  Isa1  el’s  writing: 
"vv  hatev.-r  •  hanges  there  may  be  in  my  life, 
J‘  ■'  ;  I  nee  in  my  heir;  is  one  that  no  other 
I*t-  *  an  till;  it  ls  thj  place  of  my  dearest 
rr  I,  prav  write  and  teli  i*e  that  you  are 
n  •  i-rr.s-.si  an- 1  notangrv.  idy  one  anxiety 
i-  -  it  \  m  should  rememtief  wbat  t  have 
Aii  t  ld  you  about  the  st,ite  of  mv  own 
fe.-i.ngs.  Mv  one  wish  is  that  you  will  still 
* !  ni-  .  .  vou  and  va  uc  vou  as  I  migbt 
ba  ’-d  ami  valued  a  brother.  * 

i  •  i.-r  ‘Iropi  e- 1  1 1  ora  Moody’s  hands. 
v  i  wunl,  i.o'  eveu  a  sigh,  | sps-sed  his  lips, 
ti  ’•  ar i.-ss  -lienee  he  submitted  to  the  pang 
b  e  u-ig  I.  Ill  -in  tearless  silence  he  con 
>tiipUt«d  the  wreck  of  his  life. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

Th*  i  arrative  returns  to  South  Morden, 
an  l  f..i  (i wrs  the  evente  which  -attended 
.  s  marriage  engagemeut. 

1  '  that  Miss  Pink,  inflatol  by  triumph, 
r'*»  im  rally  sp.-aking.  from  the  earth,  and 
<5  .c.kI  nan;  the  clouds,  is  to  indicate 
la  i  y  Lbeeffe-  t  produced  on  the  ex-school- 
0  s  Alien  h«-r  niese  first  informed  her  of 
•Ut  !.a<l  happened  at  the  farm.  Attacked 
t,!<  side  b>  her  aunt  and  on  the  other  by 
•Ha!  imuiu,  and  feebly  de.en  led,  at  the  best, 
l>'.  h.-r  own  do  ibta  and  mibgiviugi.  Isabel 
ri.  ii-l  m  surrendering  at  discretion.  Lika 
U.^p.san.|*  of  other  women  in  a  similar  po- 
•  ...  -he  was  in  th  *  learnt  degree  uncertain 

a-  -  She  sta  e  of  her  own  heart  To  what 
•Abut  die  was  tnsensiL.lv  influenced  by 
H  i-  U  man’s  co  cmandmg  position  in  tieliev- 
h.»  i  tself  to  Le  sincerely  attached  to  him, 
i'*  waa  tevund  h-.-r  power  of  self- examination 
Ui  discover  Ho  doubly  darzled  her  by  his 
burl)  and  by  his  celeority.  Not  in  England 
ot  '•  Ini;  throughout  Europe,  he  was  a  reo- 
Men:.’e d  authority  on  his  own  subject.  How 
o.i  she — huw  could  any  woman — resist 
fL..-  .tifiuenoe  of  hts  st.ady  mind,  his 
lhti.i.  s,,  of  purpoee,  his  manly  resolu* 
**•  u  we  everything  to  himwlf  autd  nothing 
t-.s  lank,  >et  off,  as  these  attractive  quali- 
t-.s  w^re.  by  the  outward  and  personal  *d- 
' which  exercise  an  ascendancy  ai 
-mi1  biabel  wa»  fascinated,  and  yet 
l  afv.  DOt  at  In  her  lonely  mo- 

“‘-o'*  -I.  was  troubled  by  regretful  thoughts 
f  Moody,  which  perplexed  and  irritated  her. 
!<l  «vi  always  behaved  honeatly  to  him;  »he 
La  i  :»'ver  .  ucouraged  him  to  hope  that  his 
•<  -  for  her  had  the  faintest  prospect  of  be- 
ILK  rvturnei  Yet.  knowing  as  she  did  that 
I  •  -  -iBduct  was  biaxuelea*  so  far,  there  were 
iw-'erthelem  j^rverse  s>'mpxthies  in  her 
wh.  h  tor-k  his  part.  In  the  wakeful  hour* 
<*  1  he  night  tbar  were  whi-pering  voices 
*  sa-d  Think  of  Moody!  Had  there 
*«-en  a  growing  kindness  toward  this  good 
Ir«ud  ui  tu-r  Heart,  of  which  she  was  herself 
u  A  kwarel  bhs  tried  to  detect  it— to  weigh 
it  tur  what  it  was  really  worth.  But  U  I** 


case  is  at  an  end— unless  I  have 
made  a  complete  mess  of  it.  Look  here, 
M  «ody’  If  >ou  want  to  do  me  a  good  turn, 
tell  tbe  lawivr  that  the  guinea  opinion  was 
the  right  oue.  Let  him  know  that  he  was  the 


too  deep  to  be  discovered  aad  e 

dU  neaily  exisu-i f  It  had  any  ^ - 

0»aa  her  own  morbid  fancy.  Ln  the  broad 
light  of  day,  in  the  lmis  bustling  duties  <4 
Abeforgot  u  again.  She  could  Uuak  of  I 
what  die  ought  to  wear  on  the  walding  » 

how  her  new  signature,  “Isabel  Hardy 
would  look  wImu  ih,  bad  th 
right  too*  it.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  Mid 
that  the  tune  passed  smoothly,  with 
oocadonal  he  k>  and  drawback-,  which 
t*w  more  easily  endured  «ee>ing  that 
they  took  their  rise  in  Isalwl'a  own  oondnet. 
Compliant  a-  die  was  in  general  were 

two  instances,  among  others,  in  which  her 
resolution  to  take  her  own  way  wa»  not  to 
be  overcome  She  refuee-1  to  writ  either  to 
Moody  or  to  Lady  Lydiard  Informing  tk— 
of  her  engage  nent.  and  she  steadily  da 
•W»«ved  of  M.re  Pink  s  policy  conceal- 
toeot  in  tbe  matter  of  the  robtory  at  Lady 
Lydiard  *  h'-uw*.  Her  aunt  could  oulv  secure 
°®r  ®*  »  passive  accomplice  by  stating 
fami  y  considerations  in  the  str  ngw*  posM- 
ble  terms.  “If  tile  disgrace  was  co  .fined  to 
you.  my  ilear.  I  might  leave  *  ou  to  .lecida 
But  I  am  involved  in  it,  us  your  nearest  rela¬ 
tive;  and,  wbat  is  more,  even  th  •  sacred 
memories  of  your  father  and  mother  might 
feel  the  slur  cast  on  them.  ’  This  e\ag  rented 
lenguage— like  all  exa'gerat  d  lang  age,  a 
mischievous  weapon  in  the  arse  ns  I  of  weak¬ 
ness  and  pr  -jodice— ha  1  i to  effect  on  Isabel. 
Reluctantly  and  sadly  she  L*ou*enie  i  to  be 
silent. 

Muw  Pink  wro*e  word  of  the  enjragBTient 
to  Moorly  first,  reserving  to  a  later  dav  the 
superior  pleasure  of  informing  I.adv  Lydi¬ 
ard  of  the  very  even*,  which  that  audacious 
woman  had  declared  to  be  imptw.ibla  To 
her  aunt's  surprl  e,  ju<t  as  sh«*  wa-  about  to 
close  the  envelope.  Isabel  st-pped  forward, 
and  inconsistjutly  requente  I  leave  to  aid  a 
postacrint  to  the  very  letter  which  she  bad 
refused  to  write!  M-.ss  Pink  w  is  not  even 
permitted  to  se»  the  postscript  isatiel 
cured  the  envelope  th?  moment  she  h ul  laid 
down  her  pen.  and  retired  to  her  ro  .in  with 
a  headache  (which  was  heart tche  in  dis¬ 
guise)  for  the  rest  of  the  dav. 

While  the  question  of  th «  marriage  was 
■till  in  debate,  an  event  occurr.sl  which  ex¬ 
ercised  a  serious  influence  on  H  rvlyman's  fu¬ 
ture  plans. 

He  received  a  letter  from  the  %'on'inent 
which  claimed  his  immed.ate  att  *  ition.  On* 
of  the  sovereigns  of  Euro->e  ha  i  ile  i  le  l  on 
making  some  radical  changes  in  the  mount¬ 
ing  and  equipment  of  a  c  ivalry  r.  giment, 
and  he  required  the  assi-tnuce  of  Ilai  dvmau 
in  that  important  part  of  tbe  conte  nplated 
reform  which  was  connected  with  the  choice 
and  purchase  oi  horses,  betting  his  own  in¬ 
terests  out  of  the  question,  Hardyman  owed 
obi  gations  to  the  kindness  of  his  illustrious 
correspondent  which  made  it  impossible  for 
bim  to  send  an  excuse.  In  a  fortnight's 
time,  at  the  latest,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
him  to  leave  England,  and  a  month  or  more 
might  elapse  before  it  would  be  possible  for 
him  to  return. 

Under  these  circumstances  he  proposed,  in 
his  own  precipitate  way,  to  hasten  the  date 
of  the  marriage.  The  necessary  legal  delay 
would  permit  the  ceremony  to  be  performed 
un  that  day  fortnight  Isabel  might  then 
*coo  npany  him  on  his  journey  and  spend  a 
brilliant  honeymoon  at  the  foreign  court. 
She  at  once  refused  not  only  to  accept  this 
proposal,  but  even  to  taka  it  into  considera¬ 
tion.  While  Miss  Pink  dwelt  eloquently  on 
the  shortness  of  the  notice.  Miss  Pink’s  niece 
based  her  resolution  on  far  more  Important 
grounds.  Hardyman  had  not  yet  announetd 
the  contemplated  marriage  to  his  parents  and 
friends,  and  Isabel  was  determine  1  not  to 
become  his  wife  until  she  could  be  first  as¬ 
sured  of  a  courteous  and  tolerant  reception 
by  tbe  family,  if  she  cou  d  hope  for  no 
warmer  welcome  at  their  hands. 

Hardyman  was  not  a  man  who  yielded 
easily,  even  in  trifles.  In  the  present  case 
his  dearest  interests  were  concerned  in  in¬ 
ducing  Isabel  to  reconsider  her  decision.  He 
was  still  vainly  trying  to  shake  her  resolu¬ 
tion  when  the  afternoon  post  brought  a  letter 
for  Miss  Pink,  which  introduced  a  new  ele¬ 
ment  of  disturbance  in’o  the  discussion.  The 
letter  was  nothing  less  tban  Lady  Lydiard  * 
reply  to  the  written  announcement  of  Isabel  s 
engagement,  dispatched  on  the  previous  day 
by  Miss  Pink. 

Her  ladyship’s  answer  was  a  surprisingly 
short  ona  It  only  contained  these  lines: 

“Lady  Lydiard  begs  to  acknowleige  the 
receipt  of  Miss  Pink’s  letter  requesting  that 
she  will  *&y  nothing  to  Mr.  Hardyman  of  the 
loss  of  a  bank  note  in  her  house,  and  assign¬ 
ing  as  a  rea -on  that  Miss  Isabel  Miller  is  en¬ 
gaged  to  l<e  married  to  Mr.  Hardyman,  and 
might  be  prejudiced  in  his  estimatioib  if  the 
facts  were  made  known.  Miss  Pink  may 
make  her  mind  easy.  Ladv  Lydiard  has  nc4 
ihe  slightest  intention  or  taking  Mr.  Harde¬ 
man  into  her  confidence  on  tbe  subject  of  her 
domestic  affairs.  With  regard  to  the  pro- 
loaed  marriage,  Lady  Lydiard  ca-ts  no 
uoubt  on  Miss  Pink’s  perfect  sincerity  and 
good  faith;  but,  at  the  same  time  she  posi¬ 
tively  declines  to  believe  that  Mr  Hardyman 
means  to  make  Miss  Isabel  Miller  his  wife. 
Lady  L  will  yield  to  the  evidence  of  a  prop¬ 
erly  attested  certificate— and  to  nothing 
else.” 

A  folded  piece  of  paper,  directed  to  Isabel, 
dropped  out  of  this  characteristic  letter  as 
Miss  Pink  turned  from  the  first  page  to  the 
second  Lady  Lydiard  addressed  her  adopted 
daughter  in  these  words; 

••I  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  home  to 
visit  you  again,  when  I  receive  l  your  aunt’s 
letter.  My  poor,  deluded  child,  no  words 

can  tell  how  distressed  I  am  ab  i ut  you.  You 
are  air  ady  sacrificed  to  the  folly  of  the  most 
foolish  woman  living.  Fur  God’s  sake,  take 
care  you  do  not  fall  a  victim  next  to  the 
designs  of  a  profligate  man!  Come  to  me 
instantly,  Isabel,  and  I  promise  to  take  care 
of  you  ” 

Fortified  by  these  letters,  and  aid  d  by 
Miss  Pink’s  indignation.  Hardymam  pressed 
his  proposal  on  Isabel  with  renewed  resolu¬ 
tion.  >be  made  no  attempt  tp  combat  his 
arguments— she  only  held  firmly  by  her  de¬ 
cision  Without  some  encouragement  from 
Hardym&n’s  fa.  her  and  mother  she  still 
■teadily  refused  to  become  his  wife.  Ir  i- 
tated  already  by  Lady  Lydiard’s  letters, 
he  lost  the  self -coram  ind  which  so  emnently 
distinguished  him  in  the  ordinary  affair-  of 
life,  and  showed  the  domineering  and  des¬ 
potic  temper  which  was  an  inbred  part  of 
his  disjioei.ion.  Isabel’s  high  spirit  at  once 
resented  the  harsh  terms  in  which  he  spoke 
to  bar  In  the  plainest  word*  she  released 
him  from  his  engagement,  and,  without 
waiting  for  his  excuse-,  quitted  the  room. 

Left  together,  Hardyman  and  Miss  Pink 
devised  an  arrangement  which  paid  due  re¬ 
spect  to  Isabel’s  scruples,  and  at  the  same 
ti rrm  met  Lady  Lydiard’s  insulting  assertion 
of  di  belief  in  Hardyman’s  honor,  by  a 
formal  and  public  announcement  of  the  mar¬ 
riage- 

.  It  was  proposed  to  give  a  garden  party  at 
the  farm  in  a  week  s  time,  for  tbe  express 
purpose  of  introducing  Isabel  to  Hardyinan’s 
family  and  friends  in  the  character  of  his 
betrothed  wife.  If  his  father  and  mother  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation,  Isabel’s  only  objection 
to  hastening  their  union  would  fall  to  the 
grounl.  Hardyman  might,  in  that  case, 
with  his  imperial  correspondent  for  a 
delay  in  his  departure  of  a  few  days  more; 
and  the  marriage  might  still  take  place  be¬ 
fore  he  lelt  England.  Isabel  at  Miss  Pink’s 
intercession,  was  induced  to  accept  her 
lover’s  excuses,  and,  in  the  event  of  her 
favorable  reception  by  Hardyman  s  parent*  _ 
at  the  farm,  to  give  her  consent  (not  very 

willingly  even  yet)  to  hastening  the  certo 
mony  which  was  to  make  her  Hardymaa’l 

On  the  next  morning  the  whole  of  the  in¬ 
vitations  were  sent  out,  excepting  the  invitar 
tion  to  Hardyman’*  father  and  mother. 
Without  mentioning  it  to  Isabel  Hardyman 
decided  on  personally  appealing  to  his  mother 
before  he  ventured  on  ;aking  tbe  head  of  the 
*  ifiy  into  his  confidence. 

The  result  of  the  interview  was  Partially 
smcceoBful — an  1  no  more  Lord  R^herfUld 

u>  see  bis  voungest  sou ;  and  be  had 

engagements  which  «ould.  under ^  any ’«£ 

Sancea.  prevent  his  being 

warden  party.  But,  at  the  ex)  re»  request  of 

SSTllSSlald*  *  — 

certain  concessions. 


CHAPTER  XA. 
The  day  of  t 


Hardyman  and  Miss  Pink. 

“I  hat  e  ala  ays  regarded  Alfred  as  a  barely 
sane  person.”  said  hi>  lordship,  “since  he 
turned  hta  back  on  his  p  <«:»-- -t*  to  become  a 
hone  dealer  If  we  del  in  •  altogether  to 
sanction  this  new  act— I  eon  t  mr  of  insan¬ 
ity,  I  will  say  of  absurdity— on  his  part,  it  is 
impossible  to  predict  to  what  discreditable 
extremities  be  mav  not  rr*>  eed.  We  must 
temporize  with  A  If  re  L  In  the  meantime  I 
shall  endeavor  to  obtain  some  information 
respecting  this  young  person-'- named  Miller, 
I  think  you  mid.  and  now  resident  at  South 
Morden.  If  1  am  satisfied  that  she  is 
a  woman  of  reputable  character,  possess¬ 
ing  an  average  education  and  presentable 
manner*,  we  may  as  well  let  Alfred  take  his 
own  way.  He  is  out  of  the  pale  of  society 
at  it  is;  and  Miw  Miller  has  no  father  and 
mother  to  complicate  matter*,  which  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  a  merit  on  her  part— and.  in  short, 
if  the  marriage  is  not  absolutely  disgraceful 
the  wisest  way  (as  we  have  no  yiower  to  pre¬ 
vent  it)  w  ill  be  to  submit.  You  will  say 
nothing  to  Alfred  about  what  1  propose  to 
do.  1  tell  you  plainly  I  don’t  trust  him.  You 
wifi  simply  inform  him  from  me  thit  I  want 
time  to  consider,  and  that,  unless  he  hears  to 
the  contrary  in  the  interval,  he  may  expqpt 
to  have  the  sanction  of  your  presence  at  his 
breakfast,  or  luncheon,  or  whatever  it  is.  I 
must  go  to  town  in  a  <iay  or  two.  and  I  shall 
ascertain  what  Alfred’s  friends  know  about 
this  last  of  hi  *  many  follies,  if  1  meet  any  of 
them  at  the  club.” 

Returning  to  South  Morden  in  no  serene 
frame  of  mind,  Hardyman  found  Isabel  in  a 
s.ate  of  depression  which  perplexed  and 
alarmed  him. 

The  news  that  his  mother  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  present  at  the  garden  party 
failed  to  ra  se  her  spirits.  The  only  explan¬ 
ation  she  gave  of  the  change  in  her  was  that 
the  dull,  heavy  weather  of  the  last  few  days 
mad  her  feel  a  little  languid  and  nervous. 
Naturally  dis-atisfied  with  this  renly  to  his 
inquiries  Hardyman  asked  for  Mis<  Pink. 
He  was  tnlormed  that  Miss  Pink  could  not 
lee  l  im.  She  wa>  constitutionally  subject  to 
asthma,  end  having  warnings  of  a  return  of 
th  m  !  dv.  she  was  (by  the  doctor’s  advice) 
keep  i*g  her  room.  Hardyman  returned  to 
th  farm  in  a  temper  which  was  felt  by 
i  vervi.ody  in  his  employment,  from  the 
I  aUu-r  to'tbe  stai  leboysi 

While  the  apology  made  for  Mias  Pink 
?tated  no  more  than  the  plain  truth,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  Hardyman  was  right  in  de- 
din  ng  to  be  satisfied  w.th  Isabel’s  excuse  for 
the  melancholy  that  o;  ipressed  her.  She  had 
that  morning  received  Moody  s  answer  to  the 
lines  w  hich  she  had  addressed  to  him  at  the 
end  of  her  aunt’s  letter,  and  she  had  not  yet 
recove  re  1  from  the  effect  which  it  had  pro¬ 
duced  on  her  .-  pirita. 

“It  is  iropo-sible  for  me  to  say  honestly 
that  1  am  not  distressed  ’  (Moody  wrote)  “by 
the  news  of  your  marriage  engagement.  The 
blow  has  fa  leu  very  heavily  on  me  When 
1  look  at  the  future  now  I  see  only  a  dreary 
blank.  This  is  not  your  fault;  you  are  in  no 
way  to  b  ame.  I  remember  the  time  when  I 
should  have  been  too  angry  to  own  this— 
when  I  might  have  sa:d  or  done  things  which 
I  should  have  bitterly  repented  afterward. 
That  time  is  past.  My  temper  has  been 
voftened  since  i  have  befriended  you  in  your 
troubles.  That  good  at  least  has  come  out 
of  my  foolish  hopes,  and  perhaps  also  out  of 
th-  true  sympathy  which  I  have  felt  for  you. 

I  can  honestly  a-k  you  to  accept  my  heart’s 
dearest  wishes  for  your  happiness,  and  I  can 
keep  the  rest  to  myself. 

“Let  me  sav  a  word  now  relating  to  the 
efforts  that  l’have  made  to  help  you  since 
that  sad  day  when  you  left  Lady  Lydiard’s 

“1  had  hoped  (for  reasons  which  it  is  need- 
leas  to  mention  here)  to  interest  Mr.  Hardy¬ 
man  himself  in  aiding  our  inquiry.  But 
your  aunt’s  wishes,  as  expressed  in  her  letter 
to  me,  close  my  lips.  1  will  only  ask  you,  at 
some  convenient  time,  to  let  me  mention  the 
last  discoveries  that  we  have  made,  leaving 
it  to  your  discretion,  when  Mr.  Hardyman 
has  become  your  husband,  to  ask  him  the 
questions  which,  under  other  circumstances, 

I  should  have  put  to  him  myself. 

“It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  view  I 
take  of  Mr.  Hardyman’s  capacity  to  help  us 
may  be  a  mistaken  one.  ln  this  case,  if  you 
still  wish  the  investigation  to  be  privately 
carried  on,  I  beg  of  you  to  let  me  continue 
to  direct  it,  as  the  greatest  favor  you  can 
confer  on  ypur  devoted  old  friend. 

“You  need  be  under  no  apprehension 
about  the  expense  to  which  you  are  likely  to 
put  m\  I  have  unexpectedly  inherited  what 
is  to  me  a  hand>onie  fortune. 

“The  same  post  which  brought  your  aunt’s 
letter  brought  a  line  from  a  lawyer,  asking 
me  to  see  him  on  the  subject  of  my  late 
father’s  affairs.  1  waited  a  day  or  two  be¬ 
fore  I  could  summon  heart  enough  to  see 
him,  or  to  see  anybody,  an  I  then  I  went  to 
bis  office.  You  have  heanl  that  my  father's 
bank  stop  ed  payment,  at  a  time  of  com¬ 
mercial  panic.  His  failure  was  mainly  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  treachery  of  a  friend  to  whom 
be  had  lent  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  who 
paid  him  the  yearly  interest  without  ac- 
kno » led  dug  that  every  farthing  qf  it  had 
been  lost  i  i  unsuccessful  speculations.  The 
son  of  this  man  has  prospered  in  business, 
and  he  has  honorably  devoted  a  part  of  his 
wealth  to  tie-  payment  of  his  father’s  credit¬ 
ors.  Half  the  sum  due  my  father  has  thus 
passed  inte  my  hands  as  his  next  of  kin,  and 
the  other  half  to  follow  m  course  of  time.  If 
my  hopes  ha  i  been  fulfilled,  how  gladly  I 
should  have  shared  my  prosperity  with  you  I 
As  it  is,  I  have  far  more  than  enough  for  my 
wants  as  a  lonely  man,  and  plenty  left  to 
spend  in  youF  service. 

"God  blea-.  and  prosper  you,  my  dear.  I 
sliall  ask  you  to  accept  a  little  present  from 
me,  among  the  other  offerings  that  are 
made  to  you  before  the  wedding  ^  w 

Tbe  studiously  considerate  and  delicate 
ions  in  which  these  lines  were  written  had 
an  effect  on  Label  which  was  exactly  the 
opposite  of  tbe  effect  intended  by  the  writer. 
She  burst  into  a  pas-ionate  fit  of  te  \rs,  and  in 
the  safe  solitude  of  her  own  room  the  despair¬ 
ing  words  e.-.caped  her,  “I  wi-h  I  had  died 
beiore  I  met  with  Alfred  Hardvman!’ 

As  the  days  wore  on,  disappointments  and 
difficulties  seemed,  by  a  kina  of  fatality,  to 
beset  the  contemplated  announcement  of  the 

aniage 

Miss  Pink’s  asthma,  developed  by  the  un¬ 
favorable  weather,  set  the  doctors  art  at 
defiance,  and  threatened  to  keep  that  un¬ 
fortunate  ladv  a  prisoner  in  her  room  on 
the  day  of  th  party.  Hardyman’s  invita¬ 
tions  were  in  some  cases  refused,  and  in 
others  accepted  by  husbands,  with  excuses 
for  the  absence  of  their  wives.  His  elder 
brother  made  an  apo'ogy  for  himself  as  well 
as  for  his  wife.  Felix  Sweetsir  wrote, 
“With  pleasure,  dear  Alfred,  if  my  health 

Esrmits  me  to  leave  the  house.”  Lady 
ydiard,  invited  at  Miss  Pink’s  special  re¬ 
quest,  sent  no  reply.  The  one  encouraging 
circums  ance  was  the  silence  of  Lady 
Rotherfield.  So  long  as  her  son  received  no 
intimation  to  the  contraryj  it  was  a  sign 
that  Lord  Rotherfield  permitted  his  wife  to 
■anction  the  marriage  by  her  presence. 

Hardyman  wrote  to  his  imperial  coirs- 
gpondent,  engaging  to  leave  England  on  the 
earliest  possible  dav,  and  asking  to  be  par¬ 
doned  if-  he  failed  to  express  himself  more 
definitely,  in  consideration  of  domestic  af¬ 
fairs  which  it  was  necessary  to  settle  Before 
he  started  for  the  continent  If  there  should 
not  be  time  enough  to  write  again,  he  prom¬ 
ised  to  send  a  telegraphic  announcement  of 
his  departure.  Long  afterward  Hardyman 
remembered  the  misgivings  that  had  troubled 
him  when  he  wrote  that  letter.  In  the  rough 
draft  of  it  he  had  mentioned  as  his  excuse 
for  not  being  yet  certain  of  his  own  move¬ 
ments,  that  he  expected  to  be  immediately 
married.  In  the  fair  copy  the  vague  fore¬ 
boding  of  some  accident  to  come  was  » 
painfully  present  to  his  mind  that  he  struck 
out  the  words  which  referred  to  hts  mar¬ 
riage  and  substituted  the  designedly  in 
definite  phrase,  “domestic  affairs.*’ 


and  tbe  iky  * 

Beane  hour*  before  tbe  guests  ’ 

Isabel  arrived  ak«oe  at  tbe  farm  bearing  tbe 
of  unfortunate  Mbs  Pink,  still 
her  tied  chamber  by  tbe 
In  tbe  mnfuwoo  produced  at  tbe 
cottage  bv  tbe  preparations  for  entertaining 
tbe  company  tbe  one  room  in  which  Hardy 
man  could  receive  Label  with  tbe  certainly 
of  not  bring  interrupted,  m  tbs  mkmg 
room.  To  this  hares  of  refuge  he  led  her— 
■till  reserved  aad  silent,  still  not  restored  to 
her  cua'ooiary  spirits.  “If  *“7  visitors 
come  before  tbe  time,”  Hardyman  said  to  his 
aarvanl  tell  them  I  am  engaged  at  tbe 
■tab lee— 1  must  hare  an  boor's  quiet  talk 
with  yu.”  he  continued,  turning  to  Isabel 
“Or  I  shall  be  in  too  tad  a  temper  to  receive 
my  guest*  with  common  phliteami  The 
worry  of  giving  thL  party  is  no*  to  be  told 
in  words  I  almost  wish  I  had  been  content 
with  presenting  you  to  my  mother,  and  had 
1st  tbe  rest  of  my  acquaintance  go  to  ibe 
devil” 

A  quiet  half  hour  passed,  ami  tbe  first  vis¬ 
itor,  a  stranger  to  the  servanta,  appeared  at 
the  cot ’age  gate.  He  waa  a  middle-aged 
man  and  be  had  no  wiah  to  disturb  Mr 
Hard viuan.  “I  will  wait  in  tbe  grounds, 
be  said,  “and  trouble  nobody.”  Tbe  middle 
aged  man  who  expressed  himeslf  in  these 
modest  terms  was  Robert  Moody. 

Five  minute-  later  a  carriage  drovs  up  to 
tbe  gate.  An  elderly  ladiy  got  out  of  it,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  f*t  white  Scotch  terrier  that 
growled  at  every  stranger  within  hi*  reach. 
It  is  needless  to  introduce  Lady  Lydiard  and 
Tommie 

Informed  that  Mr.  Hardyman  waa  at.  tbe 
stables  lady  Lydiard  gave  the  servant  her 
card.  “Take  that  to  your  master,  and  my  I 
won’t  detain  him  five  minutes.”  With  theee 
words  her  ladyship  sauntered  Into  the 
grounds.  She  looked  about  her  with  observ¬ 
ant  eye*,  not  only  noticing  the  tent  which 
had  teen  set  up  on  the  grass  to  accommodate 
tbe  expected  gueeta,  but  entering  it  and  look¬ 
ing  at  the  waiters  who  were  engaged  in 
placing  the  luncheon  on  the  table  Return¬ 
ing  to  tlie  outer  world  she  next  remarked 
that  Mr.  H  irdymau’s  lawn  was  in  very  bad 
order  Barren,  sun-dned  patches,  and  little 
hole*  and  crevices  opened  here  and  there  by 
the  action  of  the  summer  heat,  announced 
that  the  lawn,  like  everything  else  at  the 
farm  had  L-en  neglected  in  the  exclusive  at¬ 
tention  paid  to  the  claims  of  the  horses. 
Reaching  a  shrubbery  which  bounded  one 
Bide  of  the  grounds  next,  her  ladyship  became 
aware  of  a  man  slowly  approaching  her,  to 
all  tippearance  absorbed  in  thought  The 
mart  drew  a  little  nearer.  She  lifted  her 
glasses  to  her  eyes  and  recognized— Moody. 

No  enn-arrassnient  was  produced  ou  either 
aide  by  this  unexpected  meeting.  Lady 
Lydiard  ha  l  not  long  since,  sent  to  ask  her 
former  steward  to  visit  her,  regretting  in 
her  warm  hearted  way  the  terms  on  which 
they  had  separated,  aud  wishing  to  atone  for 
the  harsh  language  that  had  escaped  her  at 
their  parting  interview.  In  the  friendly 
tjiilf  which  followed  the  reconciliation  Lady 
Lydiard  not  only  heard  the  news  of  Moody’s  ’ 
pecuniary  inheritance,  but,  noticing  the 
change  in  his  appearance  for  tbe  worse,  con¬ 
trived  to  extract  from  him  the  confession  of 
his  ill-starred  passion  for  Isabel  To  discover 
him  now,  after  all  that  he  had  acknowledged, 
walking  about  the  grounds  at  Hardyman’* 
farm,  took  her  ladyship  completely  by  sur¬ 
prise.  “Good  heavens!”  she  exclaimed,  in 
her  loudest  tones,  “what  are  you  doing  hereT 
“You  mentioned  Mr.  Hardyman  s  garden 
party,  my  lady,  when  I  had  the  honor  of 
waiting  on  you,”  Moody  answereid.  “Think¬ 
ing  over  it  afterwards,  it  seemed  the  fittest 
occasion  I  could  find  for  making  a  little 
wedding  present  to  Miss  Isabel  Is  there  any 
harm  in  my  asking  Mr.  Hardyman  to  let  me 
put  the  present  on  her  plate,  so  that  she  may 
see  it  when  she  sits  down  to  luncheon)  U 
your  ladyship  thinks  so  I  will  go  away 
directly,  and  send  the  gift  by  post.  ” 

Lady  Lydiard  looked  at  him  attentively. 
“You  don’t  despise  the  gi^V’  she  asked,  “for 
tolling  herself  for  rank  and  money)  I  do,  I 
can  tell  you.” 

Moody’s  worn  white  face  flashed  a  little. 
“No,  my  lady,”  he  answered,  “I  can’t  hear 
you  say  that.  Isabel  would  not  have  engaged 
herself  to  Mr.  Hardyman  unless  she  had  been 
fond  of  him— as  fond,  1  dare  say,  as  I  once 
hoped  she  might  be  of  me.  It’s  a  hard  thing 
to  confess  that;  but  I  do  confess  it,  in  justice 
to  her — God  bless  her  I” 

The  generosity  that  spoke  in  those  simple 
words  touched  the  finest  sympathies  in  Lady 
Bydiard’s  nature.  “Give  me  your  hand,”  she 
laid,  with  her  own  generous  spirit  kindling 
tn  her  eyes.  “You  have  a  great  heart. 
Moody.  Isabel  Miller  is  a  fool  for  not 
marrying  you — and  one  day  she  will  know  it.  ” 
Before  a  word  more  could  pass  between 
them,  Hardyman’s  voice  was  audible  on  the 
other  side  of  the  shrubbery,  calling  irritably 
to  his  servant  to  find  Lady  Lydiard. 

Moody  retired  to  the  farther  end  of  the 
walk,  while  Lady  Lydiard  advanced  in  the 
opposite  direction,  so  as  to  meet  Hardyman 
at  the  entrance  to  the  shrubbery.  He  bowed 
stiffly,  and  begged  to  know  why  her  ladyship 
bad  honored  him  with  a  visit. 

Lady  Lydiard  replied,  without  noticing 
the  coldness  of  her  reoeption: 

“I  have  not  been  very  well  Mr.  Hardy¬ 
man,  or  you  would  have  seen  me  before  this. 
My  only  object  in  presenting  myself  here  is 
to  make  my  excuses  personally  for  having 
written  of  you  in  terms  which  expressed  a 
doubt  of  your  honor.  1  have  done  you  an 
injustice,  and  1  beg  you  to  forgive  ma” 
Hardyman  acknowledged  tfcis  frank 
apo.ogy  as  unreservedly  as  it  had  bee_i 
offered  to  him.  “Say  no  more,  Lady 
LydiarcL  And  let  me  hope,  now  you  are 
here,  that  you  will  honor  my  little  party 
with  your  presence.” 

Lady  Lydiard  gravely  stated  her  reasons 
for  not  acc  epting  the  invitation. 

“I  disapprove  so  strongly  of  unequal  mar¬ 
riages.”  sue  said,  walking  on  slowly  toward - 

the  cottage,  “that  I  cannot,  in  common  con¬ 
sistency.  become  one  of  your,  gueeta.  I  shall 
always  feel  interested  in  Isabel  Miller’s  wel¬ 
fare;  and  I  can  honestly  say  I  shall  be  glad  if 
your  married  life  proves  that  nfy  old- 
fashioned  prejudie  are  without  justifica¬ 
tion  in  your  case.  Accept  my  thanks  for 
your  invitation,  and  let  me  hope  that  my 
plain  speakiug  has  not  offended  you.” 

She  bowed  and  looked  about  her  for  Tom¬ 
mie  before  she  advanced  to  the  carriage 
waiting  for  her  at  the  gate.  In  the  surprise 
of  seeing  Moody  she  had  forgotten  to  look 
back  for  the  dog  when  she  entered  tha 
shrubbery.  She  now  called  to  him,  and  blew 
the  whistle  at  her  watch  chain.  Not  a  sign 
of  Tommie  was  to  be  seen.  Hardyman  in¬ 
stantly  directed  the  servants  to  search  in  the 
cottage  and  out  of  the  cottage  for  the  dog. 
Tbe  order  was  obeyed  with  all  needful  ac¬ 
tivity  aqd  intelligence,  and  entirely  without 
success.  For  the  time  being,  at  any  rate, 
Tommie  was  lost. 

Hardyman  promised  to  have  the  dog  looked 
for  in  every  part  of  the  farm,  and  to  send 
him  back  in  the  care  of  one  of  his  own  men. 
With  these  polite  assurances  Lady  Lydiard 
was  oblige:  1  to  be  satisfied.  She  drove  away 
in  a  very  despondent  frame  of  mind.  “First 
Isabel  and  now  Tommie,”  thought  her  lady¬ 
ship.  “I  am  losing  the  only  companions  who 
made  life  tolerable  to  me.  ” 

Returning  from  the  garden  gate,  after  tak¬ 
ing  leave  of  his  visitor,  Hardyman  received 
from  his  servant  a  handful  of  letters  which 
had  just  arrived  for  him.  Walking  slowly 
over  the  lawn  as  he  opened  them,  he  found 
nothing  but  excuses  for  the  absenoe  of  guests 
who  had  already  accepted  his  invitation* 
He  had  just  thrust  the  letters  into  his  pocket 
when  he  heard  footsteps  behind  him,  and, 
looking  round,  found  himself  confronted  by 
Moody. 

"Halloo!  have  you  come  here  to  lunch T 
Hardyman  asked,  roughly. 

“I  have  come  here,  sir,  with  a  little  gift 
for  Miss  Isabel,  in  honor  of  her  marriage,” 
Moody  an- we  red,  quietly.  “And  I  ask  your 
permission  to  put  it  on  the  table,  so  tha*  she 
may  see  it  when  your  guests  sit  down  to 
luncheon.  ’ 

He  opened  a  jeweler’s  case  as  he  spoke,  con¬ 
taining  a  plain  gold  bracelet  with  an  Inscrip¬ 
tion  engr  ived  on  the  inner  side:  “To  Mias 
Isabel  Miller,  with  the  sincere  good  wishes 
of  Rob  rt  Mo  dy.”  ... 

Plain  a  i  it  was,  the  design  of  the  bracelet 
was  un  usually  beaqtlful  Hardyman  bad 


I  aoOcwd  H  mfy*  BC>nt'«n  OB  toe  Ur  wfeea 
he  bad  met  Isabel  naa i  her  tool  '  bouse,  aad 
had  drawn  fat*  own  ivorlwton*  fr*»  u  it  Hi  • 
darkened  with  a  momentary  jrakaisy 
■■  ha  looked  at  Use  bracelet  *  All  neb1-  ‘*1 
fcUow  -  be  mid.  with  cnatasnpCuoa*  famil 
tentr  ’Don’t  be  mo  test  Wan  and  fire 
ft  to  her  with  roar  own  hand. 

“No,  sir.’  «atd  Moody  “1  would  rather 
leave  It.  if  you  |4eaw.  (o  -peak  for  ttorlt  ‘ 
Hardyman  understood  tbe  delicacy  of 
i  feeling  whwb  dictated  thoa*  wo'«L.  and. 

|  without  well  kaoviug  why.  rew**i»«d  It  He 
|  era*  on  the  point  of  speaking  un  •  r  tbe  tn 

- e  of  th  *  unworthy  f-e ling. 

’«  voice  reached  hia  ear.  calling  to  h.os 
the  cotta  a 

Moody’-  face  ixm  tract  ad  with  a  «ud.ian  ax 
prmsioa  of  min  as  be.  too.  recognuad  the 
voire,  “ltoo’t  tet  m-  detain  you.  sir.”  he 
■aid,  sally  “Good  mormnt!* 

Hardyman  left  him  without  rarenkaay 
Koolv.  -low  »  t<4k>wuag.  entered  th-  leoit 
All  ihe  prepi.rmtHxr.  for  tty  uu.  tieoo  had 
been  complete  i  nolodv  •*,  there.  Tbe 
placet  to  be  orouoied  by  the  guret*  were  in 
■la  ed  br  card*  t«*arrag  their  names. 
floo.lv  fount  l«a*els  carl,  an!  put  hw 
bracelet  inud  •  the  folded  napkin  on  her 
plate.  For  «wh!k-  he  stood  with  bis  han  I 
on  the  table  thinking  The  temptation  to 
■omniunicare  onre  more  with  I -a  el  l** fore 
he  loot  her  forever  was  fast  getting  the  bet 
tsr  of  his  nowere  of  resistance.  “If  1  oould 

Ervuade  her  to  write  a  word  to  toy  she 
wi  bar  bracelet,"  be  thought,  “it  would  be 
■  comfort  when  I  go  back  to  my  solitary 
Ufa”  He  tore  a  leaf  out  of  hit  t-oek.-tbook 
and  wrote  on  it :  “One  lin*  to  sav  you  ac 
rept  my  gift  and  mv  good  wishes  Put  it 
■nder  the  cushion  of  your  chair  ami  1  shall 
Bud  it  when  the  company  have  left  the  tent.” 
He  slipped  the  paj-T  into  the  case  which 
Veld  the  bracelet,  and  instead  of  leaving  the 
farm  as  be  hail  intended,  turned  back  to  tha 
ftialter  of  the  shrubbery 


The  bracelet  and  the  note  were  in  her 
hands 

the  conflicting  emotion*  thai  rose  in  her  at  the  sight 
of  the  bracelet,  at  the  reading  of  the  note.  Her  head 
drooped,  and  the  tear-  tilled  her  eyes.  “Are  all  wo 
men  a-  blind  as  1  have  been  to  what  Is  good  and 
noble  ln  the  men  who  love  them?”  she  wondered, 
sadly.  "Better  as  It  Is,"  she  thought  with  a  bitter 
sigh;  "I  am  not  worthy  of  him." 


Stalely 

|  imhrl  kw  rwtttag  tte  I**-. 

isle)  watte  j  j. «  <a  ire-ret 

Hardin. an  -tv*  hi.^jat  tee  tet  la  tte  harry  at 

kt 


bet  l  kavm  t 

a*  tbqwirte-  ha»«-  fan 

toe  looked  ,,  -r-  faltu 
ma-k  o t  sympathy  «a 

.Mot-Kty  m  to  r-  ■  ' 
aacr  with  Mrv  :>mit 
aufiteel  h,.w  Item  >ui 
the  pnalll'to  Of 


an  y  Idea  <d  wha* 
tn-Wher  inyaetf .  aad  ail 
w>  and  it  out' 

M  l-ate-l  a*  toe  -poka  tto 
facr  wa«  admirably  wwrn 


tele's  € 


•tsr  W  as  .  a>’vUW  la  tapes* 
ai  la  which  ter  we  we 

had  pite-d  te-r  br  til  r  In-tUw-Uvely  doubUag 
whether  Mrs  iTuml.'yd.  -  fro-mlly  behavior  was 


»  Lady  Molherfleld.  arul  was 
o  explain  tte  -m*  of  ter 
oke.  the  gucata 


CHAPTER  XXL 

Hardyman  wen!  on  to  tbe  cottage.  He 
found  Isabel  in  some  agitation  And  there 
by  her  side  with  his  tail  wagging  slowly  and 
his  eye  on  Hardvman  in  expectation  of  a 
possible  kick— there  was  the  lost  Tommie! 

“Has  Lady  Lydiard  gone)”  Isabel  asked, 
te^vrly 

“Yea,”  said  Hardyman.  “Where  did  yon 
find  the  dog)  ' 

As  event-  had  ordered  It  the  dog  had  found 
Isabel— un  ler  these  circumstance-: 

The  appear  :n  e  of  Lady  Lydiard's  card  in 
tbe  smoking  loom  had  been  an  alarming 
event  for  Lady  Lydiard’s  adopted  daughter 
Bhe  was  guiltily  conscious  of  no:  having  an 
■whred  her  ladyships  note,  inclo-ed  in  Miss 
Pink's  letter,  and  of  not  having  taken  her 
ladyship’^  advice  in  resisting  the  advances  of 
Hardyman.  As  he  rose  to  leave  the  room 
and  receive  his  visitor  in  the  grounds.  Isabel 
entreated  him  to  say  no  hing  of  her  presence 
at  th  •  f  iiTU,  unless  Lady  Lydiard  exhibited  a 
forgiving  turn  of  mind  by  asking  to  see  her. 
Lett  by  he  self  in  the  smoking  room  she  sud 
denly  hpard  a  bark  in  the  pa-sage  which  had 
a  familiar  sou  :d  in  her  ears.  .She  opened 
the  door,  and  in  rushed  Tommie,  with  one 
of  his  -hricks  of  delight.  Curiosity 
had  taken  him  into  the  house.  He  had 
heard  the  voices  in  the  smoking  room,  had 
recognized  I-abel’s  voice,  and  had  waited, 
with  his  customary  cunning  and  his  cus¬ 
tomary  distrust  of  strangers,  until  Hardy¬ 
man  was  out  of  the  way.  Isabel  kissed  and 
caressed  him,  and  then  drove  him  out  agifin 
to  the  lawn,  fearing  that  Lady  Lydiard 
might  return  to  look  for  him.  Going  back 
to  the  smoking  room,  she  stood  at  the  win 
dow  watching  for  Hardyman’s  return. 
When  the  servants  came  in  to  look  for  tbe 
dog,  she  could  only  tell  them  that  she  had 
last  seen  him  in  tbe  grounds,  not  far  from 
the  cottage.  The  useless  search  being  aban¬ 
doned,  and  tbe  carriage  having  left  the  gate, 
who  should  crawl  o  .t  from  the  back  of  a 
cupboard  in  which  some  empty  hampers 
were  placed  but  Tommie  himself!  How  he 
had  contrived  to  get  back  to  the  smoking 
•  room  (unless  she  had  omitted  to  completely 
close  the  door  on  her  return)  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  say.  But  there  he  was,  determined 
this  time  to  stay  with  Isabel,  and  keening  in 
his  hiding  place  until  he  beard  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  carriage  w  heels,  which  informed 
him  that  his  lawful  mistress  had  left  the 
cottage.  Isabel  had  at  once  called  to  Hardy¬ 
man,  on  the  chance  that  the  carriage  might 
yet  be  stopped.  It  was  already  out  of  sight, 
and  nobody  knew  which  of  two  roads  it  had 
taken,  both  leading  to  London.  In  this 
emergency  Isabel  could  only  look  at  Hardy¬ 
man,  and  ask  what  was  to  be  done. 

“I  can’t  spare  a  servant  till  afteri  the 
party,”  he  answered.  “The  dog  must  -be 
tied  up  at  the  stables." 

Isabel  shook  her  head.  Tommie  was  not 
accustomed  to  be  tied  up.  He  would  make  a 
disturbance,  and  he  would  be  beaten  by  the 
grooms.  “I  will  take  care  of  him,”  she  said. 
“He  won’t  leave  ma” 

“There’s  something  elee  to  think  of  besides 
the  dog,”  Hardyman  rejoined  irritably. 
“Look  at 'these  letters!’'  He  pulled  them  out 
of  his  pocket  as  he  spoke.  “Here  are  no  less 
than  seven  men,  all  calling  themselves  my 
friends,  who  accepted  my  invitation,  aud  who 
write  to  excuse  themselves  on  the  very  day 
of  the  party!  Do  you  know  why)  They’re 
all  afraid  of  my  father;  I  forgot  to  tell  you 
he’s  a  cabinet  minister  as  well  as  a  lord. 
Cowards  and  aids!  they  have  heard  he  isn’t 
coming,  and  they  think  to  carry  favor  with 

the  great  man  by  stopping  away.  Come 
along,  Isabel!  Let' a  take  their  names  off  the 
luncheon  table.  Not  a  man  of  them  shall 
ever  darken  my  doors  again!” 

“I  am  to  blame  for  what  has  happened,' 
Isabel  answered  sadly.  “I  am  estranging 
you  from  your  friends.  There  is  still  time, 
Alfred,  to  alter  your  mind  aud  let  me  go.” 

He  put  his  arm  round  her  with  rough 
fondness.  “I  would  sacrifice  every  friend  I 
have  in  the  world  rather  than  lose  you. 
Come  along!” 

They  left  the  cottage.  At  the  entrance  to 
the  tent  Hardyman  noticed  the  dog  at  Isabel’s 
heels,  and  vented  his  ill  temper,  as  usual 
with  male  humanity,  on  the  nearest  un¬ 
offending  cr eat ur  >  that  he  could  find.  “Be 
off,  you  mongrel  brute!"  he  shouted.  The 
tail  of  Tommie  relaxed  from  it-  customary 
tight  curve  over  the  small  of  his  back,  and 
the  legs  of  Tommie  (with  hi-  tail  between 
them)  took  him  at  full  gallop  to  the  friendly 
shelter  of  the  cupboard  in  t  hesinokiug  room. 
It  wa-  one  of  those  tr  fling  circumstances 
which  women  notice  seriously.  Isabel  said 
nothing;  she  only  thought  to  herself,  “I 
wish  he  had  shown  his  temper  when  I  first 
knew  him.  ’ 

They  entered  the  tent 

“I’ll  read  the  names,"  said  Hardyman, 
“and  you  find  the  cards  and  tear  them  up. 
Stop!  I’ll  krep  the  cards.  You’re  just  the 
sort  of  woman  mv  father  likes.  He’ll  be  rec¬ 
onciled  to  me  when  he  see-  you,  after  we 
are  married.  If  one  of  those  men  ever  asks 
him  for  a  place.  I'U  take  care.  If  It's  years  hence,  to 
put  an  obstacle  in  his  way.  Here,  take  my  pencil, 
and  make  a  mark  on  -  the  cards  to  remind  me;  the 
tame  mark  I  set  against  a  horse  In  my  book  when  I 
don’t  like  him— a  cross  Inclosed  ln  a  circle."  He  pro¬ 
duced  hts  pocketbook.  His  hands  trembled  with  an 
ger  as  he  gave  the  pencil  to  Isabel  and  laid,  the  book 
on  the  table.  He  had  Just  read  the  name  of  the  first 
false  friend,  and  Isabel  had  Just  found  the  card,  when 
a  sen-ant  appeared  with  a  message.  "Mrs.  Drum- 
blade  has  arrived,  sir,  and  wishes  to  tee  you  on  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance." 

Hardyman  left  the  tent  not  very  willingly.  “Walt 
here,"  he  said  to  Isabel;  “I’U  be  back  directly." 

She  was  standing  near  her  own  place  at  the  table. 
Moody  had  left  one  end  of  the  Jeweler's  case  visible 
above  the  napkin,  to  attract  her  attention.  In  a 
minute  more  the  bracelet  and  the  note  were  In  her 
bhe  dropped  on  her  chair,  overwhelmed  by 


Ibrn-tiKr  qa  tr  si  a  U 


It  « 

tag  marrlagr  had  been 
etous  goteip.  and  Isabel 

such  ossa-*.  Uvotnr  the  i-lij.-ot  of  all  the  false 
that  scan- is i  could  indent  Laly  Kothr meld's  ah 
arncr  coahmir*  the  general  «<nvi,  tire  that  Hardy 
man  was  disgracing  liuhselt  .Tlie  men  were  all  man 
or  lete'Uneasr  the  wdnien  ms-med  the  discovery 
that  taabrl  was.  prrwoatly  speaking  at  least,  beyond 
the  reach  oflmsttlc  criticism  H<  r beauty  sasrlewod 
a*  a  downright  oflenar;lher  refined  and  mod  cal  mu 
ner»  were  set  down  a»|  perfect  acting—  ■■  Really  dla 
rusting,  m  v  dear.  In  sal  young  »  girl  "  Own.  Drum 
blade — a  large  *»d  tnOldv  veteran,  in  a  stale  of 
chronic  a*totu»hment  after  his  ow  n  matrimonial  e» 
prricocr  at  Hardy manfs  folty  In  ipn trying  at  all— 
diffused  a  wide  otnolejof  glbrnu  w  heerver  he  went 
and  whatever  he  did.  fill  a>ss>nipl|shed  wife,  forcing 
her  high  spirit*  on  everybody  *  attention  with  a  sort 
of  kittenish  playfulne^a.  Intensified  the  depressing 
effect  of  the  general  dullness  by  all  the  force  at  the 
strongest  contrast  After  waiting  half  an  hour  fur 
his  mother,  and  waiting  In  >aln.  Hardeman  led  tha 
way  to  the  tent  ln  d.nj^lr  "The  sooner  I  All  their 
stomach*  and  get  rid  <>f!tbem.”  he  thought,  savagely, 
•the  better  1  shall  »*•  plfosed.” 

The  luncheon  wa*  attiekid  bv  the  •-ompany  with  S 
certain  silent  ferocity,  which  the  waller*  noticed  aa 
remarkable,  even  tn  their  large  e  x  perlrnce.  Tha 
men  drank  deeply,  but  f'lth  wonderfully  little  effect 
in  raising  their  spirits:  the  women,  with  the  ezeep 
tton  of  amiable  Mr*  Dramblade.  kept  Isabel  deliber¬ 
ately  out  of  the  <«in vernation  that  went  »n  among 
them.  Gen.  Drunibladq  sluing  next  in  her  In  one  of 
the  place*  of  honor.  dlwjours»d  to  l*abel  privately  ua 
•my  brother  In  law  Hardyman'*  Infernal  temper  " 
A  young  marquis,  on  per  other  side— a  mere  lad. 
Chosen  lo  make  the  nccf-iwar)  spe«vh  In  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  hts  superior  rnijk  -rose.  In  a  state  of  nervous 
trepidation,  to  propose  jsalMd's  health  as  the  chosen 
bride  of  their  host,  l'ale  and  trembling,  conscious  at 
having  forgotten  the  w<>rd»  which  he  had  learned  be¬ 
forehand,  this  unhappy  young  nobleman  began 
“Ladle*  and  gentlenufi.  1  haven't  an  Idea—"  He 
stopped,  put  ht*  hand  t<|  hi*  head,  stared  wildly,  and 
sat  down  again,  having;  contrived  to  *tate  his  own 
ease  with  masterly  brevity  aud  perfect  truth  in  a 
speech  of  seven  words,  j 

While  the  dismay  In  some  cases  and  the  amuse 
ment  In  others  wa*  still  at  Its  height.  Hurtlyman*s 
ralet  made  hi*  appearance,  and  approaching  hi*  uias 
ler,  said.  In  a  whi*;ier:  tCould  I  sjx-ak  to  you,  sir,  for 
a  moment  outside.'"  j 

"What  the  devil  do  you  want?"  Marly  man  asked. 
Irritably.  "U  that  a  lfctter  ln  your  hand?  Give  it 


The  valet  was  a  Frinehman  In  other  words,  he 
had  a  sense  of  what  wak  due  to  himself.  HI*  master 
had  forgotten  this.  He  gave  up  the  letter  with  a 
certain  dignity  of  manner,  ami  left  the  tent.  Hardy¬ 
man  opened  Ihe  letter,  j  He  tunn-d  |tale  as  he  read  It, 
crumpled  It  in  his  hanil.  and  threw  It  down  on  tbe 
table  -By  ii — <1,  It's  a  ile'"  he  exclaimed,  furiously. 

The  guests  rose  ln  Ponfuslon.  Mrs.  brum  blade, 
finding  tbe  letter  within  her  n-ach,  coolly  possessed 
herself  of  It,  recognUeil  her  mother's  handwriting, 
and  read  these  lines:  [ 

,"1  have  only  now  sa  cored  ed  in  persuading  your 
father  to  let  me  write  tr>  you.  For  God's  sake  break 
off  your  marriage  at  any  sacrifice  Vour  father  has 
heanl,  on  unanswerable  authority,  that  Miss  Isabel 
Miller  left  her  situation  in  Lady  l.ydlanl's  house  on 
suspicion  of  theft."  | 

While  his  sister  was  beading  this  letter.  Hardyman 
had  made  his  way  to  Ish)>el’»  chair.  "1  must  speak  to 
you  directly,"  he  whiskered.  “Come  away  with  me.” 
He  turned  os  he  Psikj  her  arm,  and  looked  at  the 
table.  “Where  la  my  litter?”  he  asked.  Mm.  Drum 
blade  handed  It  to  Him  dextrous ly  crumpled  up 
again  as  she  had  found;  It. 

"No  bad  news,  dear!  Alfred,  I  hope?"  she  said,  ln 
her  most  affectionate  fanner.  Hardyman  snatched 
the  letter  from  her.  (without  answering,  and  led 
Isabel  out  of  the  tent.  : 

"Head  that,"  he  sfild,  whpn  they  were  alone; 
"and  tell  me  at  once  whether  it's  true  or  false.” 

Isabel  read  tbe  letteti  For  a  moment  the  shock  of 
the  discovery  held  hj-r  speechless.  She  recovered 
herself,  and  returned  Hie  letter. 

"It  Is  true,”  she  answered. 

Hardyman  staggewe.)  back  as  If  she  had  shot  him. 

"True  that  you  dre  guilty?"  he  asked. 

“So;  I  am  innocent.  (Everybody  who  knows  me  be¬ 
lieves  in  my  Innocent*.  It  Is  true  that  the  appear¬ 
ances  weie  against  tup.  They  are  against  me  stllL" 
Hax.ng  said  this,  she  waited,  quietly  and  firmly',  tot 
his  next  words. 

He  passed  his  hand  over  forr-head  with  a  si  eh  at 

tenet.  "TVs  bad  enough  as  «*,“  be  said,  speann. 
quietly  on  his  side.  "But  the  remedy  tor  It  is  plain 
enough.  Come  back  t<>  the  tent.” 

“  tfhy?”  she  asked. 


She  never  moved. 


'Do  you  suppose  I  don't  believe  ln  yonr  Innocence, 


*oo?”  he  answered, 
right  now  Is  for  me 
the  appearances  that 


•The  one  way  of  setting  you 
make  you  my  wife,  in  spite  of 
Kdnt  to  you.  I’m  too  fond  of 


you,  Isabel,  to  give  yoi  up.  Come  back  with  me,  and 
I  will  announce  our  in  irrlage  to  my  friends.” 

She  took  his  hand  a  nd  kissed  it.  “It  Is  generous 
and  good  of  you,”  she  faid.  “but  It  must  not  be.” 

to  her.  “What  do  you  maanf 


Ile  took 
be  asked. 

“It  was  against  my 


will,”  she  pursued,  “that  my 


Isabel.  Take  time  I 


concealed  the  trfth  from  you.  I  did  wrong  t< 
prong  no  more.  Vour  mother 
.  vhat  has  happened.  I  am  not 

lit  to  be  your  wife  until  my  Innocence  Is  proved.  It 
Is  not  proved  yet.” 

The  angry  color  heg^n  to  rise  ln  his  face  once  more. 
“Take  care.”  he  said;  “I  am  not  ln  a  humor  t~ 
trifled  with.” 

"I  am  not  trifling  wjth  you,"  she  answered,  In  low. 
sad  tones. 

i  really  mean  what  yon  say 7' 

“1  mean  tt." 

“Don’t  be  obstlnatf . 
rider.” 

“Yoff  are  very  kind 
me.  I  will  marry  you  —If  yoi 
good  name  is  restored)  to  me — not  before." 

He  laid  one  hand  on; her  arm,  and  pointed  with  the 
other  to  the  guests  id  the  distance,  all  leaving  the 
tent  on  their  way  to  their  carriages. 

“Your  good  name  wftll  be  restored  to  you."  he  said, 
“on  the  day  when  I  niake  you  my  wife.  The  worst 
enemy  you  have  cainot  associate  my  name  with 
a  suspicion  of  theft.  (  Remember  that,  and  think  a 
little  before  you  declje.  You  see  those  people  there? 
If  you  don’t  ehange  ypur  mind  by  the  time  they  have 
got  to  the  cottage,  jit's  good  by  between  us,  and 
good-by  forever.  I  refuse  to  wait  for  you;  I  refuse  to 
accept  a  conditional  ingagement.  Walt,  and  think. 
They’re  walking  slowjly;  you  have  got  some  minutes 
more." 

He  still  held  her  arki,  watching  the  guests  a*  they 
gradually  receded  frpm  view.  It  was  not  until  they 
had  all  collected  ln  ajgroup  outside  the  cottage  door 
that  he  spoke  himself,  or  that  he  permitted  Isabel  to 


speak  again. 

‘Now,”  he  said,  . 
cool.  Will  you  take 
with  me,  or  will  you 
“Forgive  me,  Alf 
oonsent,  ln  Justice 
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SURPLUS  (Ksv  York  Standard) 


rallrla*  Ahtslalsly  NatePtoMUMs  Altar  I 
ik  cake  or  LA  rax  tte  reuev  to  oorrutrcD  ut  ruackss  long  sate 
all.  *11J  pa;  fte .  ee.lt  preimrU.  a  late  a#  Itettay  ter  to  tell  reins  bknt 


tonal  fraud  .  *M 
CAM)  LOAMS  are  toad*  *•  tea  • 
*  bars  valid  aa.«um*oto  rnt  tea  I 


Foreign  Exchange. 

MARTIN  R.  DENNIS  £  CO, 

REMOVED  TO 

774  Broad  St,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Nani  Markat  BtreoC 

HSU*  D BAITS  OB  MONEY  ORDERS  BOB 

mngittnfi,  Ireland,  Scotland,  th* 
Continent  of  Europe. 

And  all  park*  oi  tha  world. 

LatUrs  of  Oredit  for  Tn-nien.  All  kinds  ai  fonign  T  m- 
ohangad.  Trena-Atlantio  aiprssn 

PASSAGE  TICKETS, 


have  had  yonr  time  to  got 
and  Join  those  people 
by  forever?” 

began  gently.  '1  cannot 
o  shelter  myself  behind 
It  Is  the)  name  of  your  family,  and  they 
have  a  right  to  expert  that  you  will  not  degrade  it.” 

“I  want  a  plain  Answer,"  he  Interpo-ed  sternly. 
“Which  Is  it?  Yes  eij  nor’ 

She  looked  at  htrh  with  sad.  compassionate  eyes 
Her  voice  was  Ann  jss  she  answered  him  in  the  one 
word  that  he  desired)  The  word  was— “No!” 

Without  speaklngfto  her,  without  even  looking  at 
her,  he  turned  and  Walked  back  to  the  cottage. 

Making  his  way  silently  through  the  group  of  via 
ltorn — every  one  of !  whom  had  been  Informed  of 
what  had  happened  py  his  sister— with  his  head  down  . 
and  his  lips  fast  closed,  he  entered  the  parlor  and 
pang  the  bell  which  communicated  with  his  foreman’s 
rooms  at  the  stables.- 

“You  know  that  I  Am  going  abroad  on  business r'  he 
said,  when  the  man  appeared. 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“1  am  going  to-dky— going  by  the  night  train  to 
Dover.  Order  the  hi  *rse  to  be  put  to  Instantly  ln  the 
dog  cart.  Is  there  anything  wanted  before  I  am  oftT 

Tbe  Inexorable  necessities  of  business  asserted 
their  claims  through  the  obedient  medium  of  the 
foreman.  Chafing  jat  the  delay.  Hardyman  was 
obliged  to  rit  at  his  desk,  signing  checks  and  passing 
accounts,  with  the,  J  dog  cart  waiting  In  the  stable 
yard. 

A  knock  at  the  door  startled  him  ln  the  middle  of 
his  work.  “Come  inf"’  he  called  out,  sharply 

He  looked  up.  expecting  to  see  one  of  the  guests  or 
one  of  the  servants.;  It  was  Moody  who  entered  tbe 
room.  Hardyman  laid  down  his  pen  and  fixed  his 
eyes  sternly  on  the  ^nan  who  had  dared  to  Interrupt 
him. 

"What  the  devil  dp  yon  want?”  he  asked. 

“1  have  seen  Mis*  Isabel,  and  spoken  with  her,” 
Moody  replied.  "Mj\  Hardyman.  I  believe  It  Is  In 
yonr  power  to  set  tills  natter  right.  For  the  young 
lady's  sake,  str,  you  (must  not  leave  England  without 
doing  it" 

Hardyman  turned  to  his  foreman.  “Is  this  fellow 
mad  or  drunk?”  he  Asked. 

Moody  proceeded  M  calmly  and  as  resolutely  m  If 
those  word*  had  not  been  spoken.  "I  apologize  for 
my  Intrusion,  sir.  i  I  will  trouble  yon  with  no  ex¬ 
planations;  1  will  oplv  ask  one  question.  Have  you 
a  memorandum  of  she  number  of  that  ttsssi  note 
which  you  paid  away  ln  France?” 

Hardyman  lost  alj  control  over  himself. 

“You  scoundrel!" 'be  cried,  "have  you  been  prying 
Into  my  private  aff*irs?  U  It  your  business  to  know 
what  I  did  In  Fran®?” 

“Is  It  your  vengeance  on  a  woman  to  refuse  to 
tell  her  the  number  of  a  bank  note?”  Moody  re¬ 
joined,  firmly. 

That  answer  forced  Its  way  through  Hardyman'* 
anger  to  Hanlymap's  sense  of  honor.  He  rose  and 
advanced  to  Moody.  For  a  moment  the  two  men 
faced  each  other  In  alienee.  “You're  a  bold  fellow," 
said  Hardyman,  with  a  sudden  change  from  anger  to 
Irony.  I’ll  do  the  lady  Justice.  I’U  look  at  my  pocket 
book.”  —  - 

[to  be  concluded  next  week.] 
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Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  (10  Spruce 

Street)  .where  ad  ver-  on  ana  as  nn  on  an  iff 

e^anrs  HEW  YORK. 


OUNAKD,  WHITE  STAB,  INMAN,  GUTON,  AN¬ 
CHOR,  NATIONAL,  STATE,  NORTH 

GERMAN  LLOYD,  RED  STAB* 

And  all  fines  of  Oosan  BUamecn 


J.  W.  BALDWIN  &  BROS., 

Upper  Broad  St. 

Best  Quality  Lehigh  Coal, 

SAWED  AND  SPLIT  WOOD, 

Drygoods,  Groceries,  Feed,  Grain,  Etc. 

Goods  Delivered  Promptly. 

JUST  OPENED, 

New  Stocks  of 

Crockery,  Oilcloths,  Horse  Blankets, 

LADIES,  GENTS'  AND  BOYS’ 

MERINO  UNDERWEAR, 

RUBBER  BOOTS  &  SHOES,  Etc. 


C.  PARKER, 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

695  Broad  Street, 

NEVAHK.  N.  i. 


JOHN  G.  KEYLER, 

GENERAL  FURNISHING 

UNDERTAKER. 


EVERYTHING  PERTAINING  TO  THB 
BUSINESS  FURNISHFn. 


THE 


BLOOMFIELD,  J.  J. 

At  the  “CENTRE/’  Three  Minutes’  Walk  from  I.  A  E.  Depot 

The  only  Hotel  in  town  where  first- 
class  Accommodations  and  Meals  at 
all  hours  can  be  had. 

Fine  Wines  and  Liquors,  Imported 
and  Domestic  Cigars  from  E.  C.  Haz¬ 
ard  &  Co.,  New  York. 


Special  attention  given  to  Transient  Guests. 

W.  R.  COURTER, 

hOHMM 


